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rational presentation of a subject about which much unsubstan¬ 
tiated speculation and many radical opinions have often been 
expressed. Hyperacidity and achylia are dealt with at length 
and on the whole satisfactorily. The chapter on the so-called 
gastric neuroses, is an admirable commentary on the advances 
which have occurred in medical diagnosis during recent years. 
Whereas in older books much space was devoted to nervous affec¬ 
tions of the stomach, Lockwood dismisses the entire subject in 
twenty-nine pages, in the course of which he emphatically warns 
that the group of nervous diseases of the stomach is a diminishing 
one and that the diagnosis is frequently unjustifiable and always 
dangerous. 

Not the least useful feature of the book is the careful considera¬ 
tion given to treatment which is presented in detail and in a way 
that should prove of decided practical value. The importance 
of skiagraphy in gastric diagnosis is emphasized by the liberal 
number of excellent pictures of a:-ray plates that suitably illustrate 
portions of the text. 

Typographical errors are few, but they crop out here and there. 
For example, in the contents under Chapter X, “anatomy” should 
evidently be atony; again on page 190, line 15, “perforated” 
should be performed. 

Lockwood’s book is a well-balanced, interesting, and scientific 
account of diseases of the stomach, and should prove of great 
help to all who are confronted with the many perplexing problems 
in diagnosis and treatment presented by gastric conditions. 

G. M. P. 


Principles of Surgery. By W. A. Bryan, A.M., M.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Surgery and Clinical Surgery at Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Pp. 677; 224 illustrations. Philadelphia 
and London: W. B. Saunders Company, 1913. 

This is a small volume, which might have been made still smaller 
by proper condensation. It includes much more than funda¬ 
mental principles, and as a consequence these very principles 
are not presented with sufficiently dogmatic terseness. Principles 
are the beginnings of things, or the elements of knowledge; among 
the older writers a favorite title for such a book as this is supposed 
to be was Institutes of Surgery. Certain laws apply to disease 
processes in general: laws of etiology, laws of pathogenesis, and 
laws of treatment. It is these laws which one looks to find in such 
a volume; but in the present volume it is difficult to find them. 
One might almost say that it appears uncertain whether the author 
has any conception of what the principles of surgery actually are. 
The volume opens with a chapter of thirty pages on surgical 
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bacteria; but from the account given it does not appear that 
surgical bacteria are very different from medical or gynecological 
or genito-urinary bacteria, or from any bacteria about which the 
student learns in his course on bacteriology. The second chapter 
is on asepsis and antisepsis, and the third is on the process of heal¬ 
ing. Not until the fourth chapter, and the ninetieth page is reached, 
is the student introduced to the first fundamental process in surgery, 
namely, inflammation. Inflammation in its broadest sense is the 
only pathological process except the growth of tumors in which 
surgeons have much interest; the healing of wounds, of abscesses, 
of ulcers, and of fractures is an inflammatory process; all surgical 
infections are inflammatory processes, whether caused by “pyo¬ 
genic” bacteria, by bacilli of tuberculosis, by spirochete of syphilis 
or any other microbe. It seems logical therefore, to study this 
process before one studies its treatment; and antisepsis and asepsis 
are in their principles nothing else than methods of preventing 
and treating inflammation. It is true that the student is supposed 
already to have learned the pathology of inflammation in the 
course of his pathological studies, and that, strictly speaking, 
perhaps it is no more the business of a professor of surgery to teach 
inflammation than it is for him to teach bacteriology; but it is 
expedient for him to do so because in the pathological depart¬ 
ment so much stress is laid on morbid anatomy that the student 
overlooks the importance of pathogenesis. It is pathogenesis, 
pathogenesis, pathogenesis, the course of the morbid process 
and not its appearance at any fixed stage that it is so important 
for the student to learn; but here again the volume now before 
us is lamentably weak. The pathological portions are little more 
than transcripts of morbid anatomy, with an occasional (an all 
too occasional) clinical application. 

To conclude: the book is ill-balanced, not too well arranged, 
and though it contains much valuable information scattered 
throughout its pages, it also contains much matter that it is a 
waste of time to read, and which it was clearly a waste of time 
to write. It is not sufficiently dogmatic; it is a good deal too 
diffuse; and in few or no branches of surgery are the fundamental 
principles taught. For instance, in the chapter on hemorrhage 
the methods of applying ligatures are described (this belongs 
to the practice of surgery), but the laws (unchanged now for many 
years) which govern the surgeon in deciding the time, the place, 
and the manner of applying his ligatures are nowhere given; and 
in the chapter on wounds, though the method of tying sutures 
is described (again a point in the practice of surgery), no student 
will learn from this volume when to use interrupted and when 
continuous sutures, nor when to employ mass sutures or when to 
close his wound in layers. 

Candidly speaking, we doubt whether this book will prove of 
much value to those for whose use it is designed. A. P. C. A. 



